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| to give privately to Mr. Morton; the 
| girl astonished at the sudden change 
i that had taken place, took the letter, 
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“ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
‘* And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Tuomson. 








SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. | 


This note Sephia desired the servant 


and in about half an hour returned 
with an answer: it consisted of only a 
few lines informing her that the gig 
should be ordered for her at six the 
nextmorning. The part of her salary 
that was due was inclosed, and a receipt 
demanded; this Sophia sent down, and 
then proceeded to complete her pack- 





j ages. Having determined not to go to 
' bed, she changed her present elegant 


dress for one more suitable for travel-| 
ing. Every thing being arranged for 
her departure in the morning, she wish-, 
ed to take leave of the children, but the 
request small as it was, was denied. 
This was almost too much for the woun- 
ded and irritated feelings of Sophia; she 
found herself treated with ignominy and 
contempt, and debarred the sight of the 
children, as though her presence would 
have contaminated them. 

Her grief and indignation were so 
sreat that she thought she would leave 
the house and proceed to L—— that 
night. It was now near ten o’clock,a 








dark night in the latter end of Septem- 
ber; to attempt escaping was dangerous, 
but to pass the nigh‘ in the house where 
she had been so cruelly insulted, and un- 
der the same roof with Clarringten, was 


0 humiliating to be endured. Gently 


opening the door she anxiously listen- 
ed: no passing footsteps were heard; the 
loud laughter of those in the parloury 
and the more distant noise of the ser- 
vants in the kitchen, were the only 
sounds that disturbed the stillness of 
night. Sophia stood trembling and hesi- 
tating; but hoping they were too much 
engaged to hear her, she cautiously be- 
gan to descend the stairs; she bad ad- 
vanced about half way, when her steps 
were arrested by hearing one of the gen- 
tlemen exclaim, 

“Pil bet you fifty to one she’s off to 
Night.” 

“Done,” said another: “whatever the 
girl may be, she’s not a fool; and I say 
shell not exchange the certainty of a 
good bed for the chance of lying in a mi- 
ry road all the night.” 
| “Be that as it may,” returned the 
first, “I say she’s a Woman, and al- 
fronted,and when a woatan is affronted, 
she’ll not mind cutting off her nose to 





ir revenged onher face. However, at alk 


hazzards I shail go and wait for her; 
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I rekon all fair game that I find ram-}there being so few passengers, wraped 


bling about in the dark.” 


sis coat around him and composed him- 


“A bright thought that” exclaimed]self to sleep. 


several at once; “we all volunteer our- 


Seven o'clock now struck, and the 


selves when a lady is the prize to beob |icoachman, after waiting a few minutes, 


tained.” 

“You may do as you think proper, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Morton; ‘should 
Miss Danton be so foolish as to act as 
you say, she must of course take her 
chance; but ifshe chooses to pass the 
night under my roof, I will protect her: 
no one shall disturb or molest her.” 

Fearful of being discovered, Sophia 
hastened back to her room. She felt 
grateful to Mr. Morton for the protec- 
tion he afforded her, and shocked at the 
idea of the danger she had escaped. 
Having locked and secured her door, by 
placing some of the bulky furniture 
against it, she threw herself on the bed, 
and in a short time wept herself to sleep. 

Between five and six o’clock the next 
morning the housemaid came to inform 
Sophia that breakfast was waiting, and 


the gig would be ready for her in half| 


an hour. Being afraid ofa rencounter 
with any of the gentlemen, Sophia chose 
to breakfast in her own room; alter 
which, seating herself in the gig, she 
was soon conveyed to L > where 
she found that a place in tbe stage had 
been secured for herby the care of Mr. 
Morton, who had also paid for her jour- 
ney. 

This was an attentiom she had not ex- 
pected; it discovered a trait of delicacy 
and generosity, though in atrifle, and 
she deeply regretted that a man, 
who certainly was possessed of innate 
nobleness, should entertain the despica: 
ble opinion of her, she was certain Mr. 
Morton must, through the base and 
malevolent insinuations of a villain. 

Scarcely had Sophia taken her seat in 
the stage when a female passenger 
arrived; after the common salutations of 
the morning they both sunk into a pro- 
found silence, which was very little dis- 
turbed by the entrance of an old gentle- 
man, who, afier observing it was a fine 
morning, and congratulating himself on 








unwillingly drove off without his com- 
plement. They had not proceeded far 
when they overtook a woman on the 
road, who desired to be admitted. She 
proved to be an ole acquaintance of the 
one already in the cuach. 
“Pray,ma’am,” said the new arrival, 
after a tew preliminary inquiries, “have 
you seen Morton Lodge lately, and the 
fine madam Mr. Morton keeps there?” 
“Why no, ma’am,” replied the first, 


sees nor hears what is going forward: 
but bless me! you don’t say he keeps a 
madam.” 


‘J lives at sich a distance that I neither} 





«Indeed, ma’am, butI do, and acry- 
ing sin itis; for the wicked hussy is put 


ness. Oh! if madam Morton could have 
known how the dear babes 
used when she was dead and gone, it 
would have broke her heart long ago.” 

“Aye, that it sartanly would. Pray is 
the cretur hansum?” 

‘‘Asforthat, some folkscry her up 
for a beauty, and others say she‘s no 
great things; but handsome is that hand- 
some does, I’ say. She may be as hant- 
some ag an angel, or as ugly as sin, for 
ought ¥ know, for have never clapt 
my eyes upon her; she has never been 
once at church since she has been at) 
the Lodge. I fancy she’s an_ infiddle,| 
for if she was not she might go to 
church without being hooted at, as she 
has the name of a governess. Oh! it 
would make your ears ring if I was to 
tell allthe goings on at the Lodge. Such 
company! All gentlemen! Such Enter- 
tainments' Such drinking! and madam 


in the midst of it all! . 
confusion of So- 


The uneasimess and 
phia was so great as to attract the ne- 
tise of the woman, who, finding herself 
listened to, very obligingly directed he! 
discourse to the subject of if. 





( To be Continued.) 


over the dear children as their gover-f 


were to bep 
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FOR THE INQUISITOR. 


Old Age how desirable, yet how un- 
wilhng to die—The gerocomice er art 
of prolonging life to old persons, is as- 
cribed to Herodicus, one of Hippocrates’ 
masters, who is censured for it by Pla- 
to, and ] think very justly—for, why 
should people be made anxious to live, 
when they canin reality no longer enjoy 
life; when they are soon to be a burden 
to themselves and all abont them. Gas-! 
sendus is said to have lamented, while 


the physicians were bleeding him to} 
death, that he « perished in a fresh and! 


vigorous old age” But I know not how 
to believe it of him; Gassendus surely 
was too wise for this. A man of sixty- 
four as Gassendus nearly was, however 
unimpaired either in body or mind, may 
justly be reckoned according to Horace’s 
idea, COnviva satur; and to any offers 
made him might then, as I should think, 
with sincerity reply, that he had enough 
of every thing.* Is it not astonishing, 
that such men as Bacon and Descartes 
should engage in so wild and unphiloso- 
phical an attempt, as that of extending 
life beyond its natural boundaries? Ba- 
con, aware of objections, affects to apol- 
ogise for it; but his apology is so absurd 
that one might almost suppose him not 
in earnest. ‘Though the life of mortals, 
says he, be nothing else but a mass and 
accumulation of sins and sorrows, and 
though they who asp.re after an eternal 
life set but small value upon a tempo- 
ral, yet the continuation of works of 
charity is not to be despised even by us 
Christians, 

Perhapsgmo man upon record had a 
more arwémt and excessive desire to 
prolong life than Louis XI. of France. 
This wretched monarch had so great an 
unwillingness to die, that he obtained 
leave of Pope Siatus TV. for a celebrat- 
ed hermit of Calabria te come to France,| 


So 


fully persuaded that the presence and 
prayers of this holy p: rson might pro- 
long his life: for which purpose he flat- 
tered him, supplicated him. and fell on 
his knees before hito. He was also sur- 
rounded with reliques,which he imagin- 
ed might serve as barricadoes to keep 
death at a distance. But nothing shows 
more his desire to live, than the cor- 
rection of a prayer which he had com- 
posed to St. Eutropius for the good of 
‘his body and soul at the same time.— 
‘He struck out the part whidh concern- 
ed his soul, saying that it sufliced if the 
saint attended to the welfare of his body, 
who alsc ought not to be importuned for 
too many things at once. Hewever it 
seemed expedient to some about him, to 
situation and 
condition, which they did by assuring 
him that no hopes could be entertained 
either from the hermit, the reliques or 
‘St. Eutropius;that the affair of living 
was entirely over with him; and that 
nothing remained but to think of his 
salvation. What pain must it have given 
him, says Commines, tohear this sen- 
tence; for never man feared death more, 
or endeavored more to guard against 
the terrors of it. All his life long he had 
said to his servants, andto myself among 
them, that if ever we should see him in 
the last extremity, we should say little 
to him, and that without pronouncing 
the cruel word Death. 
( To be continaed. ) 





‘declare to him his real 





*Ask any man you meet, whether he would 
chuse to live the lasttwenty years over again? 
No, would nine out of ten reply—yet all wish 
to be old. 


—— + oo 


ResoLvrion.—Mutability of purpose 
is the ruin of children, Parents or in- 
structors ought never to be leased out of 
their dete.minations. If they think fit 
to alter their plans the chaxge should 
not cven appear to be the consequence 
of importunity. Ifachiid can once eb- 
tain its objects by crying, it will be sure 
to repeat the experiment, and be in great 








danger of ruin from indulgence. 
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He listens and trembles appall’d by the sound, 

"hen turns him aghast from that blood stream- 
ing wound, 

For Sally’s pale form ever stands by his bed; 





SONNET, 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 


And he sees her in dreams with her bosom 
stain’d red. 

May the vengeance of Heaven arrest his bold 
hand, 





Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires— 
As old time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


She who on a modern beau 
Smiles with unaffected joy, 
Or who dares her hand bestow 
On the fashionable toy; 
She will find, as fashion flies, 
Her affections nanes and dies. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentte theughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combin’d, | 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not I despise 
Ruby lips and sparkling eyes. 
AMYNTOR. 





EPIGRAM. 


Where nature governs it is plainly shown, 

Kach sex prefers the other to their own, 

Yet Timon, sprightly, young, and formed to 
Prease, 

Shuns the fair sex as danger or disease; 

The fair pursue him—is it not certain then, 

They love him more, because he loves the men. 

A. D. 
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On the murder of Miss SALLY HAMILTON. 


Why bays not the watch dog, loud, heavy and 
shrill, 

As your barge is fast moor’d at the foot of the hill? 

Why shines not the moon on those dark featur’d 
men, 

To enliven their hearts and enlighten the scene? 

Mh! the clouds veil the moon and the watch dog 
is still, 

And the hearts of those ruffians no terror can 
chill, 

The victim is near, no avenger is nigh 

To redeem thee from death, and thy anguish to 
dry; 

See they snatch thee away fromthy home and 
thy friends, 

And they hear thy last groans and the traged; 
ends. 

And = is that heart, which could fearlessly 

are, 

All the horrors of guilt, and the pangs of de- 

$pair? 


Shall sleep spread the downy-soft wing o’er his 


bed: 


And give peace to his sou], and release him from 


read? 
Ah no—see him start! for he hears in the air, 


And wipe the foul blot of disgrace from our 
land, 

And in mercy revisit the tear burden’d eye, 

And the bosom still heaving the heart rending 
sigh GABRIEL. 
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TO THE LADIES. 


While folly’s shrine attracts the fair, 
Blame not the beaux who worship therés; 
If gods for you took meaner shapes, 

No wonder we descend to apes. 

Let beauty shine on worth alone, 

And fops and fools will scarce be known. 





EE 
SAMPSON—AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Local names are often given to articles which 
a stranger would be at a lossto define. A Dutch- 
man from New York, a few years since, being 
ona journey to New-Hampshire. put up at a 
tavern inthe town of W————-, in Vermont. 
It was a old night, and on entering the bar room 
he found a number round the fire, quaffing their 
favorite beverage which they designated by the 
name of Sampaon.*—The Dutchman was invited 
to partake, and of course called in his mug in 
turn. The company at length separated; and our 
‘raveller only remained. Finding, after several 
attempts to lifi himself from his chair, that he 
was unable to preserve his equilibrium, and his 
ideas being somewhat confused, he addressed 
the landlord thus: “Vat you call dat stuff me 
drink to-night?” “Sampson,” replied the other. 
“Py de great guns,” said Hans, ‘* I dinks he vas 
Pharaoh, tor he vont let be peoples go!’ 





| *It is composed of cider, molasses and spirits. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The selections of our valuable correspondent 
B. B. have been received—A contiuuation of his 
favours will be acceptable. 

C. is too incorrect for publicatfon—we would 
prefer hearing from this writer in prose. 
E. R. communication, with regret is declined 
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The harsh cry of MURDER, the groan of de-|jstreet, and at No. 37, Walnut street, where 2 
Letter Box is placed... 
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